THE PROCESS, FORM AND SUBSTANCE OF POETRY
Another question is the place of philosophy ia
poetry or whether it has any place at all, Some
romanticists seem to believe that the poet has no
right to think at al!5 only to see and feeL I hold
that philosophy has its place and can even take
a leading place along with psychological experience
as it does in the Gita. All depends on how it is
done, whether it is a dry or a living philosophy, an
arid intellectual statement or the expression not
only of the living truth of thought but of something
of its beauty, its light or its power.
The theory which discourages the poet froml
thinking or at least from thinking for the sake of
the thought proceeds from an extreme romanticist
temper; it reaches its acme on one side in the ques-
tion of the surrealist, "Why do you want poetry to
mean anything?" and on the other in Housman's
exaltation of pure poetry which he describes para-
doxically as a sort of sublime nonsense which does
not appeal at all to the mental intelligence but
knocks at the solar plexus and awakes a vital and
physical rather than intellectual sensation and
response. It is of course not that really but a vivid-
ness of imagination and feeling which disregards
the mind's positive view of things and its logical
sequences; the centre or centres it knocks at arc
not the brain-mind, not even the poetic intelligence